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From the Albion. 
ACCOUNT OF EPPING HUNT. 

He who has not been at the Epping Hunt has been 
no where. England is undoubtedly the most capital 
country in the wkoie world; London is the capital 
of England; and the inhabitants of London arecap- 
ital cockneys, and the Epping Hunt is cockneyism 
highly concentrated. © So that he who has not seen 
the Epping Hunt should never boast of his travels, 
because he has omitted to see the sight which is not 
to be seen any where else, and which is, in fact, the 
ne plus_ultra of every thing. 

Friday was the day of this annual grand turn-out, 
and what a lovely Friday it was! The very elements 
themselves laid aside their sulks, and assisted in ma- 
king the thing surpassingly brilliant and dusty. Early 
in the morning, indeed, matters looked rather dull; 
the pedestrians seemed rather backward in coming 
forward, and every body began to wonder what was 
become of every budy; 6ut towards twelve o’clock 
every thing was just as it should be, and long before 
the stag—which, by the by, wasa hind—was turned 
out, there was as fine a field as ever was ‘seen 


‘ Since Nimrod bold, 
That mighty unter, first made war on beasts.” 


There was Mr. Dionysius Drake, the drysalter, from 
Simmery-axre, on horseback, with his duck and all his 
little ducklings, in a handsome shandrydan, by the 
side of him. There was Mr. and Mrs. Dabs, and all 
the little Dabses, from lower Thames-street; Mr. 
Dabs a cheval, and_the family in an elegant shay, 
green picked out black. There was, but it is im- 
possible for us te individualize at so short a notice, 
and therefore we must content ourselves with say- 
ing, that all the people of condition from Whitechap- 
el eastward to Bow, and all the fashionable from 
Houndsditch, and all the haut-ion of Dakes’ place 
and Bevis Mark, were present. The gentlemen— 
many a one of whom hired a nunter for the occasion 
—were, for the most part, well mounted, either on 
boilers, roarets, sky-scrapers, or daisy cutters, and 
the ladies and little onesin an endless variety of car- 
riages. By one o’clock P. M. they had all conglom- 
erated in the Forest on the brow of the hill beyond 
the Bald-faced Stag, and there they waited the com- 
mencement of the sports—-the gentlemen making the 
best of their horses. and the ladies making the most 
of their sandwiches, and every now and then exclaim- 
ing, ‘Dear me, where is the deer?? But the deer 
vas not to be had at that time; for ifs owners were 
making the most of it in Woodford, exhititing it at 
three-pence a-head to the curious, and as the euri- 
ous Could not be all satisfied until near two o'clock, 
it was pearly two o’clock before the deer was brought 
to the ground; and then, as Mr, Drake, the drysalt- 
er said, ‘the vind was so high, the scent rouldn’! lay.” 
However, scent orno scent, just before two o’cloek, 
the deer hanimal was brought down from Woodford 
ina cart, attended by six or seven couples of hounds 
—harriers sud beagles assorted—and two or three 
hundred boys, wha made the welkin rivg with a view- 
halluo before the deer was uncarted, At lenyth the 
dvor of the cart was opened, the deer was poked ont, 
and away she went down (he valley, surrounded by 
hundreds of liorsemen and footmen—some before ner 





and some behind her, and whouping and haliooing {and heavy shower of rain drove me for shelter into 


pel-mel, whilst the ladies looked wondering, and the 
hounds had enough to do to prevent being trampled. 
In two minutes, however 
the deer had distanced two-thirds of her pursuers, 
and ‘which way is she gone?’ was the cry ; but luck- 
ily at this moment, a hare started from her form among 


to death by the horses. 


the anderwood by the universal uproar, took acros$ 
the open ground. Another view-halloo resounded 


far and wide; men, horses and dogs were after hef 


in no time, and after a hard raw of three hundred 
yards, poor puss was literally trampled to death, and 
carried away in triumph te the Roebuck Inn. What 
became of the deer was for a long time doubtful; but 
towards four o’clock she was found up to her chin in 
Old Golding’s pond, about three miles from where 
she started; and she was brought back in her cart to 
Woodford, little worse for wear. 

When the fun was over, the sportsmen, sportswo- 
men, and sportschildren adjourned to the different 
public houses on the forest, where they made them- 
selves as jolly as possible, for an hour or two, and 
then returned home singing, 


‘And a hunting we will go, 

And a hunting we will gay 

And a hunting we will go,.o, 0, oh! 
And a hunting we will go. 
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UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO RENEW THE 


TENDER PASSION. 
‘About forty years ago, at the age of nineteen, I 
became fascinated at a private ball,with the amiable, 


beautiful and sensible Leonora, who then appeared 
to me expressly formed by nature for my wife. Our 
opinions sufficiently coincided as to the morale 01 
subjects; my affection was of the purest staple; a 
licentious thought never intruded; and it was often 
a question in my own mind, whether the qualities of 


her heart and intellect, or the charms of her person, 
were the sources of my attachment. [ was a favar-. 
ed suitor ; and the lady’s condescending notice and 
avowed partiality to my pretentions, net only ren- 
dered me the happiest of mortals, but imbued me 
with a serious and prudential consideration of the 
the future, that wholly estranged me from the dissi- 
pation common to young men of my age. 
‘Leonora had a brother, who of course became my 
particular friend ; but he was a bon virant, extrava- 
iyaot, not very reseived in his female acquaintance, 
{not at all in the habit of passing the bottle—while 
auy wine remained iv it. To this friend 1 confined 
the secret of my attatchment to his sister. He com- 
municated it to bis father, after the most solemn as- 
servations of concealing it for the present. The old 
gentlemen did not relish my proposals, and with his 
son’s Concurrence, very unceremoniously forbade me 
his house ; ard at the same time sending his daugh. 
ter into the codntry, under a threat that her name 
should be erased-from his will if she held any farther 
communication with me. AsI possessed nv fortune 
adequate to compensate her for the loss of his favor, 
there the matter rested ; by the aid of-time and oc- 
cupation | bore my affliction, and as there was to 
remedy, with tolerable fortitude. 
‘One morning in the week before last, a sndden 
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ta to work upon. 





the Burlington Arcade. Among the numerous 
weather-bound passengers, who, as is usual on these 
occasions, were alternately employed ia Jooking up 
to watch the separation of the clouds, and in survey- 


ing each other, I perceived a well-dressed elderly © 


lady opposite to me; and when I had cursorily pe- 
rused her face I was induced without being able to 


account for it, to repeat my inspection on the first 


opportunity that offered. There were traces of some 
sketch that I had formerly beheld, but where, £ 
could not call to mind. looked again, and endeav- 
ored to recollect, but this effort proved fruitless— 
the materials for reminiscence were supplied solely 
by the eountenance, and reflection had no other da- 
The lady became aware of my 
Scrutinizing attention and ineffectual endeavours to 
recognize her features; yet she did not attempt to 
withdraw from observation, but rather seemed wias,} 
that | sbould unravel the mystery. At length a 
smile revealed the grateful truth that we were not 
strangers, and this signal encouragement induced me 
to address her with cautious respect, aud with a sort 
of mysterious, wndefinable, but very evident trepida- 
tion. When! heard her voice, my embarrassment 
was increased, and when she pronounced my name, 
1 became perfectly confused. There were some ta. 
tent workings of my soul of which I -was conscious, 
though | could not distinctly comprehend them; 
they were recollections of the heart that did not 
commuovicate their vibrations to the brain. After 
some pause, she observed,that after so long an interval, 
and the occupation ofmy mind bore more interesting 
objects, it was to be expected that I should forget 
Leonora This namé, pronounced by a famil- 
iar voice, accompanied by a look of something more 
than kindness, that penetrated to the recesses of heart, 
soul and intellect, instantly dispelled the dense mist 
that had risen during a lapse of forty years; a dis- 
tinct vision of our first acquaintance was presented, 
and the interviews that had afterwards taken place, 
recurred in all the freshness of reality. Imagination 
for a moment lent me the energies of youth; | was 
in the act of seizing her hand, and about to press it, 
—but a sudden agitation, and incontrolled tremor, so 





overwhelmed me,.that | could neither speak nor ac- 


complish the intended weleome. By this time the 
weather had cleared, the crowd was moving off, my 


conscivusness returned ; I felt that fancy had jilted 


me, | remained in the actual state of an elderly gen- 
tleman ofsixty. Leonora was accompanied by a lady 
considerably younger than herself; and it struck me 
that the pathos of the scene had moved the damsel’s 
risible powers, nor could [ help sarmising that the 
titter was a compliment equally divided between us. 
{ wisned to escortthem home; they were proceeding 
in a different direction; but Leonora, with great 
frankness, said that | might come to take tea on the 
following day. . 

‘After we had parted, I attempted to analyze de- 
liberately the state of my feelings; and vanity, | be- 
lieve, endeavoured to persuade me that | was seri- 
ously in love. A fearfully long series of years, to 
besure, had rolled away since the fever of passion 
had raged, but still we were the same individual per- 
sons. Time might indeed have caused some decay 
in the main timber of the building, that did pot ad- 
mit of repair, bul the plan remained perfect in all ive 
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compartments; exteriour embellishments might easi- 
ly be supplied; and taste, or rather sentiment, would 
cover many defects with varnish, whitewash, or per- 
naps plaster—as I am a member of the College of 
Surgeons. The expected hour had arrived, and | 
had already taken great pains, both personally and 
mentally, to prepare myself for the interview. The 
season was father too cold for nankin pantaloons, 
which are supposed to display the figure to considera- 
ble advantage: and for several days a northeaster had 
whistled a very intelligible prelude to a return of 
lumbago, therefore black became tbe wholesome sub- 
stitute. The lady had contrived to be aione, and 
after interchanging the first civilities, apologized for 
the absence of her niece, possibiy apprehensive that 
a recurrence of the tittering symptoms might interrupt 
the more serious and pathetic parts of our dialogue. 
To my atter astonishment and indescribable joy, | 
found that Leonora had lived a single life, and by her 
own representations, had refused numerous offers— 
her promise to me had been kept inviolate. This 
assurance stirred up on my part, several bursts of ten- 
demess. I looked at her most earnestly, and unhap- 
pily wore my spectacles. But, oh dear, what a 
change! Hereye barely retained some smattering 
of Love's dialect; but the idiom was defective and 
the accent misplaced. A near examination disclosed 
innumerable wrinkles; the fine oval contour had he- 
come angular, and the whole countenance was suffu- 
sed with a yellowtinge. Those lips, that whilom 
pouted from distention, were now shrunk into a mere 
envelope for the coral—But why proceed? Descrip- 
tion only records disappointment, and extinguishes 
the embers of affection. The voice indeed, thoagh 
somewhat lessarticulate, still breathed to my ear soft 
melody freighted with the purest sentiments; the can- 
dies shed a dimmer light for want of snuffing, and 
jove seemed toreturn as the gloom deepened. ‘Thus 
in sweet converse we beguiled the time, retraced the 
dclehtful scenes of former days, and endeavoured 
by ibe aid of imagination, to o’erleap a chasm of 
forty years, that youth might gall the kibe of the 
passing moment, exclaimed 


‘Ye gods, annihilate both space and time, 
‘To make two fond lovers happy.’ 


‘What might have been our Gestinies in life, (said 
the charming Leonora) if my father had not prohib- 
ited our union?’—‘Doubtless, (I replied) an uninter- 
rupted series of felicities—a delightful interchange 
of opinion—a reciprocation ef kind offices—perhaps 
we might have been blest with a numerous family ,’— 
but I found [I had gone too far; it certainly did no: 
eecur to me that Leonora was still a maiden la 
dy, and of course could have made no calculation 
of that nature. A slight iridescence of color mounted 
into her cheek, but after a momentary suffusion esca- 
ped to one side of the nose, where an intense blush 
seemed to linger. I apologized, but awkwardly 
enough, by expressing my regret at having used any 
expression inconsistent with good breeding, and to 
testify my regret in a tangible form, | took her hand 
-~it had acold feel; then with some emotion grasp 
ed her arm—alas! its electric touch had vanished ! 
‘he bounding elasticity that, forty years ago, resem 
nied that of a spring-board, now yielded to the gen- 
‘lest pressure. Our situation was exquisitely tender; 
the air seemed oppressive; she breathed by instal- 
ments, perceptibly asthmatic; and the attempt to 
heave a profound sigh was stopped in transitu, by a 
cough which souhded like the knell to consumptive 
llome. 


‘How retentive of affection is a female !—Perhaps, 
as some philosophers have opined, because she pos- 
segses more instinct than our own sex. Perhaps, 
with due care, a man’s constitution is more durable 
iban that of a lady; and it is possible that there 
inay be some difference in the sources and objects 
of the tender passion. We are attracted by exterior 
blandishmente; they are guided in their choice by 

-satrinsic qualities; and to teli the truth, I do not 
think that they possess so refined a taste, such arel- 
ith for beauty, and such a fastidiousness against im- 
perfection as ourselves. When] returned home, and 
analyzed my own feelings, the truth was elicited.— 
Leonora, in her youth, had constituted my notion of 


the beau ideal of female excellence: and if, at that | warding the blow from our owu heads. 
understood him, and theugh Eliza wrung her hands 
‘Rave crept on unheeded. We should have hobbled | 


period, we had uniled, age and its infirmities would 
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downhill together, lending a mutual support; the 
higher affections wouid have been sublimed, and 
those of sense would have been refined into esteem. 
{{ am apt to think that love is like the small pox, 
few have it twice in the uatural way; the contagion 
rarely recurs.] But now, each of us had acquired 
peculiar, add very probably, dissimilar habits; the 
simultaneous indulgence of them might be incompat- 
ible, and a compromise difficult on either part, as it 
would demand a painful excrtion—a cruel eradication 
-~a reluctant sacrifice. 

‘Feeling, therefore, no immediate occasion for a 
wife, dreading the positive cession of so much liber- 
ty; averse from an amalgamation of infirmities, the 
sleep-breaking echoes of the nightly cough, the spas- 
modic twinges, and other incidental ailments, no 
wonder that | paused on the awful threshhold of mat- 
rimony. Besides, | anticipate the ridicule of my ac- 
quaintance: some sneering old dandy congratulating 
me witha pretended admiration of the choice | have 
made—‘Quite ayoung woman!’ This is bad enough; 
next come the ladies:—one young hussey, just mar- 
ried, recommends me at dinner, to be he!ped to all 
the restorative fricassees and nourishing dishes !-— 
When the desert appears, some tormentress or other 
directs the servants to place a pair of nut-crackers 
near me ; insults my wife under the mask of deference 
and civility, recommending partirosa lozenges for an 
inveterate asthma; or starting theatrical subjects, 
and concluding by asavage remark, such as, ‘Prob 
ably madam, you recollect Garrick?’ Prudence 
whispers me remain single,—an injunction which I 
shall certainly obey, unless vou impart to me the 
grand arcanum of the alchymist, which I suppose you 
possess : 


And though I love the gentle Leonora, 
1 will not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumspection and confine, 
For the world’s worth. 


‘With profound consideration, believe me, my dear 
Captain, your most obedient 
‘PEREGRINE FIPLEY.’ 
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THE FORAGERS. 
‘Alas that hearfs of such high emprise, 
Should sink to such forgotten graves.’ 


These are bitter times, said old Roger Norton, as 
he paced back and forward on the little green before 
nis rude cabin, smoking his pipe with a vehemence 
which to the indwellers of that homely hut, gave 
sure and fearful note that something of alarming im- 
port was working in his bosom. The good dame 
who had been engaged industriously at the wheel,rose 
and set it aside, disquieted by the omen, and a beau- 
‘ful girl came to the broken and decayed window, 
ind looked out with trembling anxiety towards the 
west. The sun was gliding gently down behind ap- 
palling masses of thunder clouds, which were piled 
up from the horizon high in the mellow bosom of tne 
heavens, and from the direction of the wind threat- 
ened a tempest of no ordinary magnitude. The 
shadows of approaching night were already fast chan- 
ging the green mantle*of the thick forest to one of 
‘unereal gloom, and the startling screech of the 
owl fell at intervals on the ear of watchful anxiety. 

Ai the cottage all was silent—hope and fear alter- 
nately lighted or shaded each changing brow—as tne 
distant echoes seemed to come laden with the tramp 
of horsemen, or the cool dew of the evening fell si- 
lent on the bosom of the dying breeze. At lengtha 
flash was seen in the thickness of the forest and a 
report of a distant tifle peated along the broken hil- 
locks that bounded the valley breok. The aged 
dame with her young daughter-in-law and two love- 
ly children crowded the door in an instant, and old 
Roger puitting his pipe hastily into his pocket turn- 
ed to them, and placed his finger on his lip, as in a 
momentary thought. ‘There has been blood spilled 
in the lowlands to-day,’ said he, ‘and God knows 
whieh party is the victor, we must bear our fate with 
patient sufferance ; we have put up our united pray- 
ers for George. and heaven will do right; it becomes 


(us in times like these to use all due precavtion in 


The ladies 


and struggled deeply with her feelings, when the 


See 
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| danger to which ker George had been exposed, was 


made known to her, and when the thought that per- 
haps he was now a bleeding corpse weltering in his 
blood, rushed across her breast, yet they went quietly 
in, and assumed such employment as was best calcu- 
loted to conceal the interest they took in the passing 
scenes of war and bloodshed around them. 

Situated as they were, in a country traversed suc- 

cessively by the British and Indians and scoured 
by the American Foragers, a corps, of which old 
Norton’s only scn was the commander, they had hith- 
erto concealed their attachment to the revolutionary 
cause from the royalists, and passed for loyal subjects 
ofthe British crown, while the vigilant but cautious 
measures of George Norton insured them protection 
from the Americans. 
_ The report that had roused them from their twi- 
light revelry died away, but the sound of coming 
troepers succeeded after a short interval, and in a few 
minutes their tossing plumes were seen dancing a- 
long the white fences and approaching the lonely 
cottage. The old man threw down the bars that led 
inte the yasd, and began to throw water into the 
long trough, to supply the horses, trembling all the 
while in suspense whether he was about to receive 
his bosom child, or smooth his brow to a smiling 
welcome of men whose hands, for aught he knew, 
might be weltering in his son’s blood. The suspense 
was of momentary duration: the first who approach- 
ed him wore the uniformof a Briton, and bis heart 
sunk within him as he reached out bis withered hand 
to welcome him, and assisted him in dismounting. 

By this time the whole corps was up, and Roger 
recognized several of his eld guests among them.— 
Some wounded Soldiers were carried to the barn, and 
the officers, as soon as their arrangements were, com- 
pleted without, accepted the apparently cordial in- 
vitation of the host toshare the comforts of.the house. 
Meantime the table was spread. and decorated with 
the best the humble circumstances of the owner could 
afford. The officers were eight in number. all hardy, 
soldierly looking men, and as they threw off their hea- 
vy caps and swords, and crowted around the table, 
they resumed the conversation, it seemed they had 
left off when they came up. ‘Well,(said the Ma- 
jor,) I believe we determined upon ail but the time 
and place of execution.” ‘And that, (replied a stur- 
dy fellow on the opposite side) is easily arranged: 
what say you to farmer Norton’s barnyard, and eight 
in the morning, just by way of dessert,and besides, we 
shall save the d d rascal’s breakfast for some 
better fellow.’ ‘Agreed, agreed,’ said they all.—— 
The arrangements were thus made for the execution 
of the prisoner over a hearty meal, and, when finish- 
ed, a messenger was sent to inform him of his fate, 
aud bid him prepare for it. 

However ill the members of this little family eon- 
cealed their anxiety in the mean time, their agitation 
was not discovered. The old man pretended to bu- 
sy himself to such a degree as not to take notice of 
any thing that passed, and Eliza left the room de- 
termined to ascertain. the worst, as the suspense in 
which these proceedings involved her, was more cru- 
el than the bitterest reality could be. She soon 
found her saddest fears were realized. Her husband 
was the prisoner in whose blood they were to riot 
on the morrow. He was already wounded and was 
lying on some straw in a barrack near the house, 
guarded by a file of soldiers. 

To accomplish his rescue was now the determined 
purpose of her soul, though she should sell her life 
in the attempt. Sbe took her measures accordingly. 
She observed the officer who most resembled her in 
size, and whose voicg and manner she could most 
easily imitate, and took measures to have him lodged 
apart from his companions in a little cerner room to 
which she could gain ready access. She ascertain- 
ed what was the countersign, and having matured 


her design, retirec unsuspected. 


At the dead hour of night, when all was silent as 
the grave, save now and then that the dull tramp 
of the sentinels was heard, she stole into the young 
officer’s room and carried off his elothes and sword, 
Apparrelled in these, she passed the guard unsus- 
pected and penetrated into the gloomy prison of her 
beloved and suffering husband. To banish every 
shade of suspicion from the guard which walked 
around the barrack, assuming the tone of the officer 
she imitated, she accosted the prostrate victim of re- 











venge with opprobious epithets, and asked him if his 
neck was ready for the halter—at the same time en- 
deavoring to make him understand who she was,— 
This unexpected intrusion roused up the heroic A- 
merican—he had received his sentence, and had de- 
termined to bear it as a soldier ought, for his wounds 
forbid the hope ofescape. But when he heard the 
voice which too exactly imitated that of his bitterest 
foe, his soul kindled to flame, and springing from the 
ground, he seized the hilt of the sword which a 
faint gleam of moonlight revealed before him, drew 
it like lightning from its scabbard, and plunged it 
through Eliza’s heart. She shrieked and fell—while 
he with one stroke, severing the cords that bound 
him, leaped into the midet of the guard, and three of 
them fell before him ere his arm was paralyzed by 
death. A shot in the head killed him on the spot. 


The camp was all alarm. A ‘general rush to the 
scene of bloed succeeded, and the cause was reveal- 
ed. Even the wretches who prosecuted their exter- 
minating warfare with so little mercy, wept over the 
heart-rending scene, and the aged parents were left 
unmolested. The corpses were interred beneath a 
green tree in the border of the forest, together, and 
the willow tree which was planted by the grave, 
now spreads its broad top wide over the unlettered 
tomb stone.—Trenton Emporium. 





From the London Literary Gasette. 
SIGHTS OF LONDON, &c. 


‘Seeing is believing,’ and upon my conscience, un- 
Jess I had seen the Sicilian Dwarf with my own eyes, 
I could not have credited so extraordinary a variety. 
in human nature. This creature is a female, and of 
the name of Crachami ; a Sicilian by birth, and now 
within a few months of being ten vears old. But it is 
impossible to describle the miracle of her appearance, 
or its effects upon the mind. To see rationality, 
sportiveness, intelligence, all the faculties of human. 
ity, in a being so inconceivably below the standard 
at which we have ever witnessed them, so overturns 
all previous impressions, that even with the fact be- 
fore us, we doubt the evidence of our senses. A tol- 
erable sized doll, acting and speaking, would not as- 
tonish us so much——for nature is, in this instance, 
far more wonderful than art ceuld be, Only imag- 
ine a creature about half as large as a new born in- 
fant; perfect in all its parts and lineaments, uttering 
words in a strange, unearthly voice, understanding 
what you say, and replying to your questions: imag. 
ine, | say, this figure of about nireteen inebes in 
height and five pounds in weight, and you have 
some idea of this most extraordinary phenomenon.— 
And the more you look the more you refiect—the 
more incredible it appears that this can be real,— 
But true it is ; here is the fairy of your superstition 
in actual life; here is the pigmy of ancient mytholgy 
brought down to your own day. The expression of 
her countenance varies with whatever affects her 
mind, (for on my faith, there isa mind and a soul in 
this diminutive frame!) her beautiful tiny hand, (for 
the forefinger of which, the ring of a very small shirt 
button would be much too wide around) hasyall the 
motions and graces which are found in the same mem- 
ber of a lovely womau; she laughs, she threatens, 
she cisplays her fondness for finery, she chooses and 
rejects: in fine she is as perfect as a common child 
of the same age. Her walk is rather tottering, and 
her voice, (as | have said before) very remarkable.— 
Her general appearance is not unpleasing, though 
there is a little of the simia in the form of the fea- 
tures; her health is good, and her body, limbs, &c. 
are complete. 

I shall visit her again and again, for she is to me 
the wonder of wonders. Etook her up, caressed and 
saluted her, and it was most laughable to see her re- 
sent the latter freedom, wiping her cheek, and ex- 
pressing herdislike of the rough chin. But her great 
antipathy is to Doctors; these have offended her by 
examining hertoo minutely, and whenever they are 
mentioned, she doubles her filbert of a fist, and man- 
ifests her decided displeasure. Of her trivkets, she 
seems very proud, taking off her ring te show it. 
and pointing to her ear-rings, with the joyous exclam- 
ation of ‘very pretty,’ for she has already Jearnt a lit- 
tle English. But go and see her, or you never can 
conceive the true meaning of Milton’s phrase —‘ Min- 
im of nature.’, 





WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE SELECTOR—NO. I. 
Mr. Editor, , , 

Presuming it is your object to circulate useful in- 
formation, I have ventured to present you with the 
first number of the SELECTOR, which,*should it mect 
your approbation, | may perhaps devote my leisure 
hours to prepare for the columns of your paper. It 
may not be improper for me to say, that | do not 
pretend tostand so high in the ‘Literary Emporium’ 
as many whoare exerting every nerve to reach the 
pinnicle of Fame, and therefore I wish your readers 
expressly to understand, that whatever may be the 
offspring of my labors, must be winked alt, and read 
with that tenderness which moderna Critics seldom 
feel. I shall now begin by offering you 

THE FEMALE WARRIOR. 

The Maio-tse, to defend their liberty and country, 
did every thing that could be expected from human 
valor: even their women fought with the most ob- 
stinate fury. Force and stratagem had been employ- 
ed fortwo months, to get possession of a. small fort 
built on a very high rock, but without success. One 
morning at day-break, some of the soldiers on guard, 
being alarmed by a noise like that of a person step- 
ping with great caution, approached softly, when 
they thought they perceived something in motion. 
Two or three of the nimblest, by the help of cramp- 
irons fixed to their shoes, scrambled up the rock a 
little way on that side whence the moise seemed to 
issue, when they discovered a woman drawing water. 
They immediately seized her, and asked who compo- 
sed the garrison that for a long time had made such 
an obstinate resistance in the fort.—‘J,’ said she, ‘J 
alone . but being in want of water, I came hither to 
get some, without expecting to meel you.» She then 
discovered to them a secret path by which they 
were conducted into the fort, where she had been 
the whole defence; sometimes firing a musket, at 
others, tearing off fragments from the rock, which she 
rolled down on the soldiers, who in vain attempted 
to climb it. 

ee CRA URAL 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

LORD BYRON.—It is most painful to record the 
extinction of genius, when we cannot soften our regret 
by the remembrance of its usefuluess. Passages oc- 
curin the productions of this young Nobleman, which 
evince conceptions of genuine beauty, sublimity and 
magnificence. In ene instance he says—- 

The past is nothing—and at last 
The future can bul be the past. mo. F- 

Lines on Lord Byron, from the National Gasetie. 

Oh! had his soul to virtues cause adhered, 

Had his proud bark her course majestic steered, 

And left on either hand,—the rocks that rise, 

In sceptic seas and brave the sacred skies, 

Then had his days been full—no haughty foe 

Had snatch’d the laurel from his manly brow. 

But as he is, what tongue will dare defend 

The Rake’s bright oracle—the Sceptic’s friend? 

Whose mighty mind, forgetfal of its aim, 

Stoop’d from its height and spread its wasting flame. 

By all regarded with suspicious eye, 

The bad distrust him and the virtuous fly. 

Whose works are poison mixed with so much art, 

That while they please the taste, corrupt the heart, 

Or like false lights cisplayed on lonely coast, 

They lure us onward till our bark is last. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Jury 10, 1824. 
iVEMS OF NEWS. 
FCRLIGN AND DOMESTIC. 
Intelligence is said to have been received at Mad- 
rid, from Gibraltar, that Lopez Barnas, formerly min- 
ister of wat under the Cortes, had made an attempt 
to commit suicide. He was found half dead on his 
bed, and a. written paper on his table with these 
words: ‘I have taken two ounces of Jiquid: laudanum; 
I leave fifty reals, my watch and my clothes to my 
host.” Antidotes were instantly administered, but if 





they should succeed. in saving his life, it was thought | 


that his health aad constitution would be seriously 
injured. 
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The King of Portugal’s birth day was celebrated 
on the 13th May—on which occasion he made valu- 
able presents to the Diplomatic Corps. To the A- 
merican Ambassador he gave his portrait set round 
with diamonds, but our Constitutiog or Jaws will not 
permit him to accept it. 


There was an atempt formerly to restore the Strat- 
ballan title, when a curious sort of evidence was giv- 
en of the death of the last Lord Strathallan. An 
aged, venerable general, who was called to prove 
that Lord Strathallan had fallen at the battle of Cul- 
loden, in the year 1746, gave his evidence to that 
effect. A noble Lord suggested to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, (Thurlow) to ask the witness how he knew 
that Lord. Strathallan fell at Culloden, ‘The*Lord 
Chancellor put the question, and the witness answer- 
ed, ‘Bccanse, at the battle of Culloden, I thrust my 
pontoon through the body of the Viscount Strathal- 
lan.” 


The population of France is now accurately fixed 
by M. Coquebret Montbret, at 30,616,090 souls. 


Accounts from Alexandria, Egypt, state that the 
plague was raging violently, and that little or no 
business was doing. 


Destructive Fire. ~On Wednesday last, about one 
o’clock, a fire broke out in Charles Street; in this cify 
which destroyed 15 dwelling-houses and two car- 
penters shops before its progress was arrested. 


On Tuesday last, two stout Rhode Islanders as- 
cended the steeple of the First Baptist Meeting. 
house in Providence, by the lightning roc, and affix- 
ed atackle to the point of ihe spire—209 feet fiom 
the earth, 


CnesterR, Pa. June 25. 

Fatal Accident.—A sad occurrence took place last 
Friday evening, at the house of Wm. Sanders, two 
or three miles from this borrough. A son of Mr. San- 
ders had returned from gunning, and was in the act 
of entering the house with the gun resting on his 
arm, when it went off, and its whole contents. were 
lodged in the breast of a lad of the name of of Ped- 
rick, who was standing near the door. He survived 
but a few minutes. 


AMBERST, doury. 3. 

On Monday last, as the workmen employed in lay- 
ing the foundation of the new factory. erecting on the 
margin of Nashua River, in Dunstable, were rolling 
stones down its steep banks into the trench below, 
a young man by the name of Rand, from Warner, 
met with a very serious accident. Being employed 
in the trench which was about ten feet deep, a stone 
of about half a ton’s weight caine upon him with 
its whole force and crushed him to the ground. As 
the stene laid upon him it was with difficulty that 
he could be extricated from his perilous situation. — 
it was supposed at the time that his wounds mu t 
prove mortal. On examination, however, by the 
physicians, it was found that with the exception of 
his inward bruises, the only serious wounds he had 
received, were the disjointment of one of his hips, 
and a severe contusion upon his shoulder. 


Mermaids are found to be more numerous in the 
Indian Seas than was supposed. Heretofore, per- 
haps, the right BAIT has not been used. 


In this city, 5th inst. Mr. Asa Wilbur, to Miss Car- 
oline A. Ripley. 

By the Rev. Mr. Greene, Mr. David Butman, to 
Miss Lucy W. Allen, formerly of Gloucester. 

In Newton, Mr. Hardy Ropes, of Boston, to Miss 
Mary Ladd, of N. 
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DIED, 

Ie this city, 34 inst. Mts. Lydia Wheelwrizht, aged 
59, wile of Mr. John W. 

On Wednesday last, Mre. Dorcas Noyes, aged 64, 
widow of the late Mr. Silas N. of Newburyport. 

William H. sonof Wm. C. Pitman, aged 13 years. 

At City Point, Captain Joseph Perkins, of the brig 
Floyd, of Boston. 

In Engtand, Mr. Harvis, an eronaut, who appears 
to have been killed by the air from the rapidity of 
his descent from aheigh« of a about twe miles, 





CABINET OF APOLLO. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
THE MERMAID. 
A skin stuff’d Mermaid of the deep, 
Was lately shown in Boston city; 
‘Tis said they caught her fast asleep, 
With meaner tribes: friends do not weep, 
For a Sea romp deserves no pity. 


What fun the roguish fish had with her 
Previous to this, *tis guess’d at only; 

But *spose she’d better kept with ‘mither,” 
Than to be dried, and then brought hither, 
E’en if for lack of play-mates she was lonely. 


It is rehears’d of such a pretty creature, 
Fair as the fairest of this watery race, 
Address’d a Captain once near the equator, 
While wrongs within tinged every feature, 
For *gainst his cable she had hit her face. 


‘Please draw your anchor up,’ she sprightly said, 
‘For all my little ones are frightened ; 

It stuck inte the middle of their bed, 

Smash’d one poor soul, and scratch’d my head; 
And spoilt my very best bedightened.* 


Then gently courtesy’d from his view, 
Such sweetness ever Wins a Seaman ; 

He sung, ‘If you loves IasI loves you, 
No scissors e’er shall cut our loves in two,° 


But she bade him ‘good bye,’ for a water Demon. 
es MOSES. 
*Not being able to find this word in the numerous 
Dictionaries | keep about my garret, | presume it 
to belong to the Saxon or Celtic Tongue.—£d. 
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SELECTED. 


THE WIFE’s ADIEU. 
I soar tothe realms of the brigbt and the blest, 
Where the mourners are solaced, the weary at rest; 
I rise to my glories, while thou must remain 
In thisdark vale of tears to dejectioa and pain. 


And hence, though my heart throbs exultant to die, 
And visions of glory expand to mine eye, 

The bosom that struggles and pants to be free, 
Stili beats with regret and affection for thee. 


I fear not another, more fond and more fair, 
When Jam forgotten, thy fortunes should share; 
Ol! find but a bosom devoted as mine, 

And my heart’s latest blessing forever be thine ! 


I fear, lest the stroke that now rends us apart, 
From the faith of the Christian should sever thy heart; 
Lest, seeking in anguish relief from despair, 

The vain world should lure thee to look for it there. 


But oh! should it tempt thee awhile to resign 
A treasure 8 precious, a hope so divine ; 

Should the light of Hie glory be hidden from thee, 
In the bour of thy daikness, Oh think upon me! 


Remember the hope that enlivens me now, 

Though the dews of the damp grave are cold on my 
brow ~— 

The faith that has nerved me with transport to see 

The hour of my doom, though it (ears me from thee ! 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


LOVE’S LAMENT. 
Nay, pray thee, let me weep, for teats 
“Are all thy love has leftto me; 
I love the still! but dream no more 
Of happiness in loving thee. 


My heart has been too rudely crushed, | 
For its deep wound to ever heal; 

My hopes have been too coldly checked, 
For me again such hepes to feel. 


My very soul is wrung: it has 
Borne for thee, all it could bear ; 
Two silent pulses vibrate yet 
In pain—its love and its despair! 


Love! for, to love so fond as mine, 
Only the grave an end can be ;— 

Despair! what is there that my heart 
Can hope from love, or life, or thee ? 


Upon my lute there is one string 

Broken, the chords were drawn too fast ; 
My heart is like that string—it tried 

Too much, and snapt in twain at last! 


Then, pray thee, let me weep, for tears 
Are all thy love has left to me; 
And they will fall less bitterly, 
If that I think they fall for Thee. 


A SKETCH. 


I. 

She was a thing of morn—with the soft calm 

Of summer evening in her pensive air ; 

Her smile came o’er the gazer’s heart like balm, 

To soothe away all sorrow save despair ; 

Her radiant brow scarce woreatint of care; 

Of Hopgeacd Memory all that’s bright and fair, 

Where no rude breath of Passion came to chase, 
Like winds from summer waves, its heaven from that 

sweet face. 
Ii. 

As one who leoks on landscapes beautiful, 

Will feel their spirits all his soul pervade, 

Even as the heart grows stiller by the lull 

Of falling waters, when the winds are laid; 

So he who gazed upon that heavenly maid 

Imbibed a sweetness never felt before : 

Oh! when with her through Autumn fields I’ve 

stray’d, 

A brighter hue the lingering wild flowers wore, 

And sweeter was the song tbe small bird warbled o’er. 


Then came Consumption with her languid moods, 

Her soothing whispers, and her dreams that seek 

To nurse themselves in silent solitudes ; 

She came with hectic glow and wasted cheek, 

And still the maiden pined more than a. week, 

Till her declining loveliness each day 

Paled like the second bow; yet would she speak 

The words of Hope, even while she pass’d away 
Amid the closing clouds, and faded ray by ray! 

IV. 

She died i’the bud of being, in the spring, 

The time of flowers, and songs, and balmy uir; 

*Mid opening blossoms she was withering, 

But thus *twas ever with the good and fair, 

The lov’d of Heaven; ere yet the hand of Care 

Upon the snewy brow hath set his seal, 

Or time’s hoar frest come down to blanche the hair, 
They fade away, and “scape what other’s feel, 
The pangs that pass not by—the wounds that never 

heal? cs 


They laid her in the robes that wrap the dead, 

So beautiful in rest ye scarce might deem 

From form so fair the gentle spirit fled, 

But only lulled in some Elysian dream ; 

And still the glory of a vanished beam ; 

The lingering halo of a parted ray, 

Shed o’er her lovely sleep its latent gleam, 

Like evening’s rose-light, when the summer day 
Hath fled o’ersea and shore, aud faded far away! 


Light Readings. 


Mr. Editor, 

Plese to print what fellows in your paper and you 
will obleg a frind. 

[As we are always willing to ‘obleg’ our ‘frinds,° 
we publish the following lines. ]—E£d. 


LINES ON A SWALLOW. 


Swete burd how swete you sing 
~ Wen evenings son gos doun, 

Wen clouds so red begin 

The hills and dalse to croun. 


Swete burd thy tunsum lay 
Vibrats upon my heart, 
I seam to here you say 
My luve and me shall never part. 
MARY. 


During the assembly of the Diet, in Dresden, Au- 
gustus the Strong invited several of the principal 
members to an entertainment. Champagne was, of 
course, not wanting; a page stole a bottle of it, and 
put it in his coat-pocket. Being incessantly employ- 
ed, he was unhappily not able to put his booty ina 
place of security; but his constant motion having 
caused the wine to ferment, just as he was standing 
bebind the king, it exploded; the cork flew up to 
the ceiling, and the champagne rushed out of the 
pocket in a direction to the king’s wig, and bathed 
it so effectually, that the wine ran in streams from the 
curls, One part of the oempany were frightened, 
while another part could scarcely. refrain from laugh- 
ter. The page, more dead than alive, threw him- 
self at the king’s feet, and his majesty immediately 
sent the pilferer away, not from his service, but for a 
dry wig, advising him at the same time, never to car- 
ry bettles with such liquor so long about him. 

Two families of great distinction and wealth at 
Paris were overwhelmed with grief by the following 
circumstance. The son of one of them, who had 
himself a considerable income fell desperately in love 
witb an Opera dancer, Mademoiselle Brecourt. The 
lovers, after being once intercepted, contrived to elope 
to Bordeaux, where they lived in the most extrava- 
gant style of expense, and exhausted ere long all 
their means. The young man addresseda rich aunt 
in Paris by letter, imploring pecunirry relief. She 
promised him all that he could desire, if he would 
return to his friends and lead a regular life. Ina 
short time, his sweetheart herself persuaded him to 
set out thitheron his return: but when they got near 
Paris, the idea of aseparation became insupportable 
to both. They deliberately lighted chaffing dishes 
filled with charcoal in their chamber and were found 
dead the next morning. 
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